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COMMUNICATIONS FROM NATIONAL OFFICERS 




The birth and growth of the idea 
of surveys, educational and social, 
enumeration of resources and gen- 
eral stock-taking for every sort of 
institution has been largely within 
the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion, and therefore within the life- 
time of Phi Delta Kappa. A pro- 
tracted search is scarcely necessary 
to discover the significance of this 
movement for the Fraternity 

The history of Phi Delta Kappa 
has been that of a vast majority of 
social institutions. It did not spring 
into existence full-formed, but rep- 
resents a slow growth marked all 
the way by evolutionary principles. 
Definite needs felt by certain indi- 
viduals in different institutions were 
the bases for such organizations as 
Pi Kappa Mu, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Nu Rho Beta. It was but natural 
that with the growth of the scienti- 
fic study of education these initial 
organizations should expand to in- 
clude other groups realizing simi- 
lar needs and possesing like aims. 
Then came the conviction that these 
purposes could best be served by 
one nationwide organization instead 
of three and the amalgamation in 
1910 established our present Fra- 
ternity and eliminated useless and 
senseless competition. 

For a time Phi Delta Kappa was 
national in little else than name and 
the meeting yearly of a Council par- 
tially representative of the chapters. 
Definite formulation of a national 
policy was lacking and the fact of a 
national organization made but lit- 
tle difference in the policies, aims 
and activities of local chapters. Each 
of these was distinctly a self suf- 
ficient unit, isolated distressingly 
from practically every other Chap- 
ter. The parallel between the con- 
dition of Fraternity at this time and 



that of the United States during the 
Critical Period when the Articles of 
Confederation were in force has 
been often noted and is striking. 

Apparently, however, this situa- 
tion bore within itself germs inimi- 
cal to its permanence. Dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions as they were 
grew and spread. Matters were fo- 
cused at the 1915 Council meeting, 
the first of what might be called 
Phi Delta Kappa's Constitutional 
Conventions, to keep the above par- 
allel. At this meeting the most rep- 
resentative of any ever held up to 
this time, legislation of the greatest 
importance and far-reaching effect 
was passed, designed primarily to 
emphasize the national features of 
the organization and to provide 
means for making it of real benefit 
to each and every Chapter. 

The 1916 Council extended, per- 
fected, elaborated and limited this 
legislation in the light of needs 
which the preceding year had made 
evident. But it had become very 
clear that the Fraternity had passed 
the local stage — the stage of self- 
sufficient units — and that from now 
on the growth would be toward na- 
tional solidarity and the mutual 
helpfulness that real co-operation 
would bring. The formulation of a 
means by which representation from 
every Chapter will be assured at 
Councils and the establishment of a 
national magazine are but the first, 
although exceedingly important, 
means toward this end. 

The perfect realization of this 
ideal will not be achieved in one nor 
in five nor in ten years. But it has 
been made possible whereas it 
scarcely existed before. Having de- 
fined a goal, our direction is clear. 

Now the point which it is desired 
to make is suggested by the title. 



THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 



It has been asserted on occasions 
that Phi Delta Kappa has been too 
much occupied with matters of rout- 
ine, details of organization, etc., and 
that larger possibilities were being 
neglected. That such things are far 
from an ultimate goal is too evident 
to discuss. But that they have been 
absolutely necessary is just as clear. 
Without some means of bringing the 
Chapters together, such as universal 
representation in Councils, a na- 
tional magazine, etc., there would be 
utterly no possibility of co-opera- 
tion, either in small or large mat- 
ters. These things were clear cut 
first essentials, sine qua nons for 
which the mechanics had to be per- 
fected, and for which time, energy 
and money had to be spent before 
larger ends could even be thought 
of. The fact that a tremendous ad- 
vance has been made in the last two 
years toward making it possible to 
carry out our larger purposes will 
probably be acknowledged by those 
even slightly acquainted with past 
and present conditions. 

Now it seems that the time is 
come to begin inquiring what Phi 
Delta Kappa is doing and what it 
ought to do. There are many things 
everywhere that are not being done 
as they should be. There are many 
elements of weakness that ought to 
be overcome. There are a great 
many things that we ought to do for 
education, for our members indi- 
vidually and for the organization 
collectively. We speak glibly of 
"ideals" — what are they, definitely, 
concretely. How may we achieve 
them? We deal overmuch in "glit- 
tering generalities ;" what are the 
facts and how may we get them? 

The solution of these problems 
depends first upon their clear state- 
ment, and the getting of facts for 
the formulation of a constructive 
program is going to involve effort. 
The effort ought to be intelligently 
directed. We are a body of pros- 
pective and present schoolmen to 
whom the idea of a survev of our 



own institution ought particularly 
to appeal. It would seem to the 
writer that the immediate promise 
here for us is great. 

Our lack of a sense of unity has 
been responsible for unfortunate 
conditions and methods of procedure 
in the past. Issues that have been 
raised have been raised largely in 
the light of local situations. Claims 
that have been prosecuted have 
been prosecuted largely because of 
local needs and desires. We have 
been suffering from autonomy run 
riot, and we shall never be strong 
nor as mutually helpful as we ought 
by all means to be until we have 
relegated this bad condition to ob- 
livion. The principle of the "great- 
est good of the greatest number" is 
old but as sound and significant for 
Phi Delta Kappa as for any institu- 
tion. We must know both what the 
"greatest good" is, and agree upon 
it and what the needs of the "great- 
est number" are. 

If the above is correct it means 
that the needs, desires, situations 
and problems of all chapters must 
be formulated and brought together 
for co-operative discussion and set- 
tlement, and that national aims and 
policies shall be determined by just 
this means. We may have thought 
that we were doing this before, but 
past events have proven that we 
were far from it. 

What has been said here also 
means that we shall all look for the 
same things, that our efforts shall 
be directed toward a common end. 
and that, in order that this end mav 
be a common one, it shall be con- 
cretely and objectively stated. Some 
steps toward such objective state- 
ments have been already made. One 
of them consists in the compilation 
of membership data for each of the 
chapters which will appear in the 
National Directory. The comparison 
which will thus be possible of such 
details as numbers of members, sta- 
tus, positions in the field, etc., 
ought to be distinctly of service. 



PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS 



Discussions of these suggestions 
in the columns of the Phi Delta 
Kappan, proposals for means of car- 
rying them out, additions to them, 
etc., would be without doubt prof- 
itable. Perhaps the formulation of 
a plan should be undertaken by the 



Executive Committee. S u r e 1 y , 
though, the 1917 Council should be- 
gin dealing with this sort of prob- 
lem. Fraternally, 

J. DAVID HOUSER, 
Natioaal Historian. 



Personal Communications 



The following letters and their 
answers are published for benefit of 
other members of Phi Delta Kappa 
who may be in need of the same in- 
formation. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Department of Education. 
"My Dear Sir and Brother: 

"Just recently I have learned 
through another member of Phi 
Delta Kappa of the existence of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. While I at- 
tended the educational meetings at 
Kansas City, I found it imposible to 
be present at the dinner of our fra- 
ternity. I have but vague impres- 
sions as to the developments of re- 
cent years ; indeed I do not even 
know my own status since the 
changes have gone into effect. I be- 
lieve you will be able to give me 
such information as I desire. First, 
as to my own status as a member. 
I was initiated in the Teachers' Col- 
lege, Columbia, Chapter in the win- 
ter of 1913-14, and my present lo- 
cation is indicated by the heading to 
this letter. I received no word from 
the Columbia chapter. Will you 
then tell me what my present status 
is as to membership? In the second 
place, how may I receive copies of 
Phi Delta Kappan? Third, do you 
have any literature which you can 
send me which will give me the 
present legal status of the frater- 
nity; that is, its constitution, by- 
laws, etc.? 

"Some few months ago I helped 
President Schacht to install the 



Ohio State Chapter, but outside of 
that I know very little of what is 
being done in the fraternity at 
large. I will be very grateful to 
you for any information you can 
give me. 

"Very fraternally yours, 

"A. R. MEAD." 

Answer: (1) For your legal sta- 
tus as a member, see the National 
Constitution, November, 1916, num- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappan. Then if 
still in doubt read the National His- 
torian's communication, pages 2, 3, 
February, 1917, number of the Phi 
Delta Kappan. 

(2). Every member of Phi Delta 
Kappa is entitled to receive regu- 
larly the National Magazine. It is 
the duty of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary to send a complete member- 
ship list to the Managing Editor. 

(3). The National Constitution 
and By-Laws as now in force are 
printed in full in the November, 
1916, number of the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan. 



"My Dear McAllister: 

"I regret to say that I have not 
received a single copy of the News 
Letter since our National Conven- 
tion last summer. Perhaps I am 
mistaken, but I had the impression 
that all members were to receive the 
Letter and that each Chapter was to 
be assessed to pay expenses of said 
publication. I am a member of the 
Chicago Chapter. 

"Thanking you for a reply and 



